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Preface 



The CHERD/CSSHE Readers Series represents a collaborative partnership of the 
Centre for Higher Education Research and Development and the Canadian Society for 
the Study of Higher Education. The series is intended to bring together the best articles 
that have been published in the Canadian Journal of Higher Education, in a range of 
thematic issues. It is hoped that the collection will provide a useful basis for the 
systematic examination of those issues, on the part of both researchers and practitioners; 
and that they will stimulate further investigation in those critically important areas of 
scholarship and practice. 



Alexander D. Gregor 
General Editor 
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Introduction 



Over the course of this century, Canada has experienced phenomenal growth in all 
forms of postsecondary education. Among the OECD countries, Canada boasts the high- 
est proportion of the population with educational credentials at the tertiary level (OECD, 
1995). As Figures 1 and 2 illustrate, increases have occurred in both full- and part-time 
university and full-time community college enrolments. 

Steady increases in overall postsecondary enrolments may account for the recent 
shift in interest from access to research on attrition, retention, transfer, and graduation of 
students within the higher education system. From the 1980s onward, published research 
on the topic of access to higher education is comparatively scarce. Since its inception in 
1970, the Canadian Journal of Higher Education has published 25 articles focusing specif- 
ically on the topic of access; of those, 9 (36%) have been published since 1990. In com- 
parison, 41 articles — of which 60% have been published since 1990 — fall under the 
rubric of students’ experiences within the postsecondary system and address issues of 
retention, attrition, transfer, student success, and graduation. Given recent trends in enrol- 
ment statistics and published articles, it may be tempting to conclude that we should no 
longer be concerned about access to higher education in Canada. 

Although articles on access are few in number, they address several key questions, 
including: Who should have access to postsecondary education? At what cost? Based on 
what conditions and criteria? What factors influence postsecondary participation? What 
can we learn by examining enrolment patterns by traditional and non-traditional groups 
over time? In the introduction to this reader, I summarize each of the articles published in 
the Canadian Journal of Higher Education in relation to these questions and conclude that 
the findings of studies to date support the view that access will remain a central issue in 
higher education research and policy for the next millennium. 

This review is organized under the following headings: Conceptualizing Access and 
Measuring Participation; Factors Influencing Access; and Participants in Higher 
Education. When appropriate, Statistics Canada data are employed to highlight post-sec- 
ondary participation by various groups. In the final section Research on Access for the 
Year 2000 and Beyond — the findings of research to date are used to determine whether 
and what kinds of further research on access are required for the 21st century. 
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Figure 1 

Full-time and part-time university undergraduate enrolment in Canada by sex, 
1989-90 to 1995-96 
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Figure 2 

Full-time and part-time enrolment in community colleges by sex, 1976-77 to 1995-96 
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CONCEPTUALIZING ACCESS AND MEASURING PARTICIPATION 



Access to postsecondary education can be conceptualized in a variety of ways. 
Theoretical perspectives such as distributive justice or economic rationality provide the 
conceptual bases for considering issues of access. Access may be viewed through the 
lenses of equality of opportunity, equality of resources, and/or equality of results and 
terms such as “relevance,” “merit,” and “need” colour our views on access to such oppor- 
tunities, resources, and results. The way in which conditions and criteria of access are 
specified shapes our responses to the question “Who has access to what?” (Burbules, 
Lord, & Sherman, 1982; Coombs, 1994; Ennis, 1976). Despite its importance, only one 
article in the CJHE deals explicitly with conceptual clarity of terms related to access. 

Conceptual issues also drive the way in which participation in postsecondary edu- 
cation is measured. That is, who are included and how they are counted results in partic- 
ular conclusions about the extent to which a postsecondary system is accessible. Three 
articles in the CJHE are concerned with issues of measuring participation in higher edu- 
cation and two discuss models of enrolment projections. 

Conceptualizing Access 

Reporting on the Third International Conference on Higher Education, held at the 
University of Lancaster in 1975, Pike (1975) observed that although considerable energy 
was spent discussing whether the goal of equality in higher education was compatible with 
“the maintenance of high standards of academic excellence” (p. 69), little effort was 
expended to reach consensus on a definition of “academic excellence” that was clear, con- 
sistent across different educational contexts, and relevant to institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Apparently undaunted by the lack of conceptual clarity, prominent scholars of higher 
education led discussions on the following topics: problems related to academic selectivity 
and maintenance of academic standards and excellence in systems of mass higher educa- 
tion (Trow); academic performance by high school seniors in countries with universal ver- 
sus highly selective secondary systems (Husen); plans by the Dutch government to ensure 
equality of educational opportunity by eliminating the performance criterion from their lot- 
tery system; and a proposal to enhance equality of access and accomplishment in European 
higher education by abolishing selective entrance examinations and tuition fees, employ- 
ing socio-economic information as a basis for admission, incorporating group and self- 
evaluation practices, and increasing student participation in university governance (Janne). 

Measuring Participation 

In a 1983 article by Foot & Pervin, they maintain that both cohort size and the enrol- 
ment rate must be considered when trying to determine actual student enrolments. They 
offer three complementary theories of educational demand to understand the determinants 
of postsecondary enrolment rates: “the consumption approach views enrolment as a current 
consumption decision; the investment approach views enrolment as an investment decision; 
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and the cohort size approach suggests that demographic conditions are paramount in deci- 
sions concerning post-secondary education demand” (p. 3). They caution that consideration 
of only one theory in isolation of the other perspectives results in a partial explanation of the 
factors influencing shifts in post-secondary enrolments. Instead, comprehensive explana- 
tions require that all three theories be considered together. In summary, postsecondary pol- 
icy must be informed by multiple demographic and economic information. 

Darling (1980) comments on the perils of employing the commonly used “partici- 
pation rate” as a measure of determining changing enrolment rates. As a ratio determined 
by dividing the number of full-time students by the size of the 1 8-24 age group, the “par- 
ticipation rate” is flawed in that: 

1. the numerator and denominator may be inappropriately combined. 

2. the creation of an all purpose ratio serves to mask the failings and 
inconsistencies in the data used to create the numerators and denomi- 
nators. (pp. 46-47) 

As such, the participation rate is not a substitute for analyses of factors causing past events 
or considering the changing importance of current factors influencing participation. In 
addition, comparability of data used in trend analyses is critical when monitoring enrol- 
ment patterns. Darling remarks that “in examining enrolment data one is tempted to think 
that the published statistics are perhaps better a statement of how higher education was 
organized in the particular year than they were a statement of how many students were 
engaged in post-secondary education” (p. 41). 

In a similar vein, Vanderkamp (1984) advises that explanations of the demand for 
university education based on perceived increased employment prospects and greater 
earning potential must be tempered by other factors such as cohort size. Changes in tuition 
fees, changes to student financial assistance schemes, and unemployment rates may also 
influence who attends university. When attempting to predict enrolments by foreign stu- 
dents, additional factors such as currency fluctuations and changes in immigration poli- 
cies and patterns must also be considered. Also, the participation rate does not account for 
provincial differences in educational systems, out-migration to other provinces and coun- 
tries, delayed university entry, and shifts in full-time, part-time and graduate enrolment 
patterns. He concludes that “looking into the future becomes even more difficult since the 
future path of a number of the factors identified is not predictable with a great deal of cer- 
tainty. Nevertheless, looking into the future is a good way of focussing our ignorance and 
uncertainty” (p. 60). 

Two articles by Guerin (1974, 1975) discuss effective models for projecting univer- 
sity enrolment. In relation to access, the author criticizes models that focus only on entry 
characteristics of students and neglect to consider the factors which influence student 
movement through and out of the university system. 
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FACTORS AFFECTING ACCESS 

Numerous psychological, sociological, cultural, and economic factors influencing 
access to and participation in higher education have been identified in the research litera- 
ture. These factors include individual characteristics such as gender, ability, educational 
achievement, aspirations, expectations, and family background. Institutional factors rele- 
vant to access include curricular streaming or tracking, guidance organization, postsec- 
ondary admission and selection rules, geographic availability, and study finance (see 
Hamqvist, 1978 and Andres 1992 for comprehensive reviews). The CJHE has published 
10 diverse articles on the factors affecting access. By employing different theoretical per- 
spectives and assumptions, these articles illustrate how two opposing views — social jus- 
tice and economic efficiency — inform the debates around issues of access. 

Economic Factors Affecting Access 

Four articles tackle the topic of financing higher education. Two articles focus on 
private rates of return to higher education and the remainder propose alternative student 
financial assistance programs. 

In an article entitled, Canadian Universities: Who benefits and Who Pays? Meng 
and Sentence (1982) analyze data from the Postsecondary Student Survey of 1975 (PPSS) 
to determine the costs and benefits of a university education by different parental income 
categories. Although they demonstrate that the financial returns to a university degree 
greatly exceed the costs and is hence a “good thing,” this conclusion is mitigated by the 
finding that the highest parental income group benefits the most, and lower income groups 
the least, from a university education. Hence, “the flow of benefits and costs within the 
subset of the population that goes to university is decidedly regressive in nature” (p. 55). 
They argue that in order to create a university system that is distributionally neutral, 
changes in either financing universities or in the distribution of benefits derived from a 
university education are required. The regressivity of financing could be corrected by 
either reducing taxes to lower income groups or increasing contributions by users of the 
system. However, without additional policy initiatives such as student financial assistance 
or the establishment of a voucher system, they suggest that the latter option would likely 
result in reduced equality of opportunity of access by lower income groups. Regarding the 
distribution of benefits, a neutral system would have to change program enrolment pat- 
terns by different groups. They conclude by noting that while changing access requires 
some type of subsidy, “a demand oriented approach to balancing benefits implies a degree 
of equality of outcome that our society may not agree with” (p. 56). 

In an article published in 1996, Stager considers the topic of private rates of return 
in relation to the costs of acquiring higher levels of education. He begins with the follow- 
ing assumption: “because students’ university enrolment decisions are influenced by 
expected returns to their educational investment, policy decisions should be informed by 
calculations of such returns” (p. 1). He argues that: a) changes in the expected rate of 
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return to postsecondary education provide a better account of the variation in enrolments 
than do changes in either tuition fees or levels of family income, and b) increases and 
declines in university enrolments (including participation by women) can be explained by 
students’ expected rates of return to investment in university education. 

Stager agrees that the total rates of return justify public support of postsecondary 
education; however, he claims that the because private rates of return are higher than any 
other form of personal investment, and because tuition fees account for a small portion of 
the total cost of attending university, individuals should bear a greater proportion of the 
costs. Increasing the private share of the cost of university study would have a minimal 
impact on university enrolments. He also argues for a differential fee structure for univer- 
sity programs, based on their expected rates of return on investment. 

Two articles focus on student financial assistance programs, but offer dramatically 
different proposals to redress the shortcomings of current programs. Schaafsma (1990) in 
a critical examination of the Canadian Student Loan Program (CSLP), concludes that the 
current system violates the principles of equity. First, he maintains that by basing the vari- 
able portion of the parental contribution on the number of weeks of full time attendance, 
the principle of horizontal equity is violated. That is, in a system promoting horizontal 
equity, the added parental contribution would be the same for all families with an equal 
ability-to-pay; hence, length of the academic year would not be a relevant consideration. 
Second, because added parental contributions are based on income classes rather than 
actual income, the principle of vertical equity is violated. Vertical equity is defined as “the 
acceptable relative treatment of individuals in different circumstances” (p. 11). This vio- 
lation could be corrected by substituting the contribution table based on income classes 
with a formula to determine the added parental contribution. Together with high marginal 
parental contribution rates and the effect of inflation, inequities in the CSLP place con- 
siderable financial burdens on middle and upper income families; also, the former serves 
as a disincentive to earn extra income. Schaafsma points out one other major problem with 
the CSLP. Because students are deemed to be dependents of their parents, students with 
parents who are unwilling to disclose financial information are excluded from participat- 
ing in the CSL program. He concludes that “the CSL program can be substantially 
improved by . . . simply permitting the government to guarantee student loans on the basis 
of financial need independent of parental income and then, depending on parental income, 
to subsidize all, part, or none of the interest cost while the student in enrolled full-time and 
for six months thereafter” (p. 17). 

Rather than suggesting revisions to the current CSLP, McDonough & Wright (1998) 
propose an income-contingent repayment of loans (ICR). Asserting that the economic 
rationale for full cost fees is that the private benefits exceed the private costs even when 
full costs are considered” (p. 46), they offer a strategy for a Private Income Contingent 
Repayment Plan (PP) which “promises to eliminate virtually all accessibility problems 
related to financial constraints” (p. 41). This strategy would involve the following: all stu- 
dents attending accredited postsecondary institutions would be eligible for loans to cover 
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the full cost of tuition and a fixed allocation for living expenses; loans would be negoti- 
ated at private financial institutions and would accumulate interest throughout the study 
period; loan repayment would begin when the postsecondary graduate earns enough 
income to qualify for payments; the maximum repayment period is 30 years; repayment 
of the loan commences when the graduate’s “after tax income is greater than the after tax 
earnings of a full time minimum wage earner” (p. 51); loans are treated as investments in 
human capital and are fully tax deductible; during periods when the individual is not in 
the labour force (e.g., due to unemployment, childbearing, graduate study) interest would 
continue to compound. The public sector would guarantee the loans and provide private 
sector lenders with information about the income and location of borrowers. In the case 
of default, both the private financial institution and government would play a role. The 
authors assess the feasibility of the Private Income Contingent Repayment Plan through 
analyses of data from the 1992 Survey of 1990 Graduates and the 1985 Census. 

McDonough & Wright concede that under the PP, postsecondary graduates will 
incur greater debt; this, in turn, may lead to a decrease in demand for postsecondary edu- 
cation, the elimination of programs with low expected rates of return, and increased 
demand for “ more practical and labour market oriented courses” (p. 68). However, they 
maintain that “investment in PSE would still be the best long term financial opportunity 
for most. Moreover, accessibility need not be constrained by financial considerations and 
those not formerly able even to contemplate PSE could enter the arena (p. 68). 

Selection Criteria and Access 

Admission into Canadian institutions of higher education is determined almost 
exclusively on the basis of academic achievement and program completed in high school. 
As a system of contest mobility (Turner, 1960), admission rules are determined by meri- 
tocratic principles. Four articles in the CJHE entertain the topic of selectivity. Of these, 
three suggest that alternative selection criteria may provide a more equitable basis for 
admission of students to universities. 

In 1975, Pollock, Bowman, Gendreau, and Gendreau document the findings of an 
experimental study where Grade 13 applicants (n = 2,593) were randomly assigned to one 
of five admission groups: open admissions; interview; teacher recommendation; Grade 13 
academic achievement; and Service for Admission to Colleges and Universities (SACU) 
tests. A final category — traditional admission — was used to admit those with Early 
Admission status based on interim Grade 13 results and individuals who raised their 
Grade 13 averages through final examinations. Two measures of academic success — 
GPA and “categorical success description” (clear success, probationary success, or rusti- 
cation 1 ) were calculated for all students completing a full academic year. 

Several fascinating findings emerged from this study. First, there were significant 
but low correlations between GPA standings at the end of first year and Grade 13 grades, 
SACU test scores, teacher recommendations, and personality tests; correlations were 
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somewhat higher for females. Second, students in the personal interview group had higher 
rates of acceptance than the other groups. Third, students admitted by traditional univer- 
sity methods earned the lowest GPAs after completion of first year and experienced the 
highest probation and rustication rate. Males admitted on the basis of interim Grade 13 
marks and girls for performance during personal interviews earned the highest GPAs. 
Fourth, and most notable, was the finding that final first year GPAs, withdrawal, proba- 
tion and rustication rates for those students belonging to the open admission group were 
comparable to GPAs of the other five groups. There were no statistical differences on the 
relevant variables between the open admissions group and any of the other groups (includ- 
ing the Grade 13 group). Finally, 81% of students deemed unqualified by more con- 
ventional admissions standards successfully completed their first year of university study. 
Pollock, Bowman, Gendreau & Gendreau conclude that “the very high percentage rate of 
successful completions of the academic year by this subgroup and also by the open admis- 
sions group gives pause for serious reflection regarding traditional admission procedures 
and the human factor involved” (pp. 14-15). 

In a study of admission practices at Laval University, Heon, Cloutier, and Belanger 
(1986) sought to determine whether the inclusion of the criterion “experience” enhanced 
the chances of admission for adult students. By analyzing the files of 400 students, they 
concluded that experience as a criterion was most often used together with evidence of 
past academic achievement. 

In more recent study, Casas and Meaghan (1995) assessed the validity of the wide- 
spread belief that Ontario OAC students employ “grade enhancing practices” to raise their 
grades and “thereby boost their chances of admission to one of Ontario’s sixteen univer- 
sities” (p. 50). These practices include one or a combination of the following: subject 
grazing; school grazing; repeating; sampling; slowtracking; slumping; and upgrading. 
These practices are of concern because they raise “a number of issues around the effi- 
ciency and equity of the current university admission system, as well as having significant 
pedagogical and budgetary implications for Ontario high schools” (p. 51). By analysing 
the entering averages of first year students who were full-time high school students in 
Ontario the previous year, the authors demonstrated that between 1983 and 1993, entering 
averages of 90% of all registered applicants had increased from 65% to 75% and that 
grade inflation was less pronounced for grades in the 75th percentile. Over this time 
period, the median university entering average increased by 3, and the mean by 2.6 points. 
More detailed analyses revealed increases in both the size of the pool of applicants and 
their average grades tended to raise the cutoff and median entering marks, however, 
increases in the number of admitted students reduced cutoff and median entering marks. 
Also, increases in entering averages differed by program which could be explained by 
changes in the number of applications to a program, expansion of the program itself, or 
the addition of programs within the higher education system. The cutoff entering average 
also increased at all but one university by a weighted average of 6.1 points. The authors 
conclude that the findings of this study do not support the perception that grade inflation 
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in high schools has led to rapid increases in university admission standards. As a result, 
students may be extending their high school stay on the basis of inaccurate information. 

In a very recent article, Belanger and Mount (1998) investigated the attitudes of uni- 
versities toward Prior Learning Assessment and Recognition (PLAR). Through PLAR, 
previously acquired skills, knowledge and attitudes are formally assessed and recognized 
through means such as challenge examinations and portfolio assessments. Although 
PLAR is not a new concept, it enjoys a relatively short history in Canadian institutions of 
higher education, and community colleges have more readily embraced PLAR as an idea 
and as a practice. In this study, Belanger and Mount surveyed university directors of insti- 
tutional research and directors of continuing education at 25 Canadian universities to 
determine their attitudes toward PLAR. Results demonstrated that although medical/doc- 
toral universities were the least receptive to PLAR and did not consider it to be a priority, 
no university in this study agreed with the statement “PLAR is NOT at all appropriate at 
the university level” (p. 107). The authors conclude that “this study demonstrates both an 
openness of the university community towards the PLAR concept and a reluctance to 
implement it within its own domain” (p. 110). In addition, although students’ previously 
acquired skills, knowledge and attitudes should be recognized, “the black box of postsec- 
ondary courses and credits must become judiciously porous” (p. 117). 

Sociological Factors Affecting Access 

Selectivity rules serve a critical gate keeping function, and as such, determine who 
will ultimately attend postsecondary institutions. However, as Dennison (1974) points 
out, numerous factors result in a self- selection — or self-elimination — process by stu- 
dents that commences long before secondary school graduation. Five studies published 
in the CJHE focus on the influence of several sociological factors influencing access to 
higher education. 

Guppy (1984) advances three hypotheses — the constant gap, the steadily declining 
gap, and the accelerating declining gap — to determine differences over time in univer- 
sity and community college participation rates. Analyses of 50 years of data (from the 
1920s to the 1970s) from the Canadian Mobility Study revealed an overall reduction of 
the influences of gender, language group (English or French), and socioeconomic back- 
ground on postsecondary participation over time, supporting the steadily declining gap 
hypothesis. However, although women were more likely to participate in postsecondary 
education at every time period, disparities in university degree attainment persisted over 
time. The greatest convergence of differences occurred between French and English lan- 
guage groups. Finally, the proportion of eligible Canadians who reported receiving uni- 
versity degrees increased only slightly between cohorts bom in the 1910s to the 1940s. 
Because the general reductions in socioeconomic disparities are largely due to the expan- 
sion of the non-university system, Guppy concludes by questioning whether “a dual 
higher educational system [has] evolved in this country” (p. 89)? Moreover, although 
access to higher education has increased over time, the extent of democratization in higher 
education since the 1920s remains unclear. 
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In a study published in 1988, Pineo & Goyder use national data from Canada and 
the United States to determine the effects of ascription (or social background factors) on 
educational attainment. Employing “transition probabilities” — the probability that indi- 
viduals completing one level of education will enter the next level — and regression 
analyses, they demonstrated that ascription appears to be stronger in Canada than the US, 
and that in Canada it appears to be increasing rather than decreasing. 

Guppy and Pendakur (1989) examine whether factors affecting access also influence 
the types (community college vs. university) of institutions attended and the nature (part- 
time vs. full-time study) of attendance. Using 1974-75 and 1983-84 national survey data 
of postsecondary students, they demonstrated that: more women and students from less 
educated families study part-time; by 1983-84, although overall, gender differences in 
university compared with community college differences disappeared, university partici- 
pation by women from more educated families surpassed participation by men; and 
parental education had a modest effect on program of study. They conclude that elimina- 
tion of one ascriptive characteristic — gender — which in the past has been related to 
postsecondary participation, resulted in the exacerbation of another form of ascription — 
family origin. That is, women participating in postsecondary education in 1983-84 were 
more likely than males to have parents with higher levels of educational attainment. 

Although geographic location has long been identified as one of the factors affect- 
ing whether and where youth participate in postsecondary education, only tw.o studies 
published in the CJHE consider whether access to higher education differs between urban 
and rural groups. O’Neill (1981) examined the effect of community of residence on the 
educational and occupational postsecondary aspirations of high school seniors from five 
different demographic settings in southern Ontario to determine whether, when control- 
ling for other factors, community of residence significantly influenced students’ postsec- 
ondary aspirations. Regression analyses of data collected on 750 Grade 12 students from 
the Durham region demonstrated a significant positive relationship between postsec- 
ondary aspirations and size of community of residence. However, rural non-farm students 
had the highest levels of postsecondary educational aspirations, followed by students from 
the small town, city, village, and rural farm groups. Correlations between occupational 
aspirations and community of residence were not significant. The author offers two inter- 
pretations of the results. First, whereas “continuous indoctrination into traditional rustic 
values, coupled with parental support” (p. 61) may discourage students from village and 
rural farm areas from aspiring to postsecondary study, constant exposure urban life by 
non-farm rural youth may encourage such aspirations. Second, since a considerable pro- 
portion of urban dwellers in this study may have recently migrated from rural areas, 
homogenization of the various geographic locations into a “rurban” rather than rural or 
urban category may have occurred. 

More recently, Looker (1997) analyzed longitudinal survey data of Hamilton, Halifax 
and rural Nova Scotia youth to determine the factors respondents identified for making 
postsecondary choices and the postsecondary education actually attained by gender and 
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sample area. In 1989, while still in high school, less than 20% of respondents expected to 
complete high school or less, and 61% expected to complete some university education. 
Analyses of 1992 and 1994 data revealed that postsecondary attainments were somewhat 
lower than expectations reported several years earlier. By 1992, approximately one third had 
attended non-university institutions and only 50% had attended university; by 1994 this lat- 
ter figure rose slightly to 54%. Only one third of the youth had completed a university degree 
by 1994. Analyses by gender and sample area revealed that both influenced respondents’ 
educational plans and attainments. In 1989, girls were more likely to have higher aspirations 
than boys; however, because fewer girls attended university, by 1994 gender differences 
were eliminated. Significant differences in expectations and postsecondary attainments were 
revealed by sample area. More youth in Halifax than Hamilton or rural Nova Scotia 
expected to attend university. When compared with rural NS and Hamilton youth, more 
Halifax youth completed university degrees. When asked about the factors influencing their 
decisions in 1994, the majority of respondents reported high school grades, courses taken, 
and attitudes toward school as positive. Only half reported that their knowledge of postsec- 
ondary programs facilitated their decisions. Whereas the cost of postsecondary education 
was identified by a third of students as a negative factor, distance, access to accommodation, 
and marriage and parenting were not considered to be important influences. 

PARTICIPANTS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

Despite predictions in the 1970s and 1980s of declining numbers of college and uni- 
versity-age students, full- or part-time enrolments have continued to increase (see Figures 
1 & 2). Much of the growth has been attributed to increased access for non-traditional stu- 
dents, evidenced mainly by higher numbers of women taking part in postsecondary edu- 
cation, and to a lesser extent, students from different ethnic and socio-economic back- 
grounds, disabled individuals, and older students. The question “Access by whom?” can 
be addressed by examining enrolment patterns by these groups. 

In total, seven articles focussing on participation by various groups have been pub- 
lished in the CJHE. However, as the following review reveals, there are substantial gaps 
in the CJHE literature on this topic. 

Women in Postsecondary Education 

Clearly, increased participation by women in institutions of postsecondary education 
has been phenomenal. Between 1960 and 1985 enrolments by women increased steadily, 
and by 1988, women’s enrolment had surpassed men’s. Part-time enrolment of women has 
also increased dramatically. By 1995-96, more women were enrolled in both full-time and 
part-time undergraduate university programs than men (see Figures 1 & 2). 

Seven studies published in the CJHE either employ sex as a dependent variable or con- 
duct analyses by sex (Anisef, 1989; Guppy, 1984; Guppy & Pendakur, 1989; Looker, 1997; 
O’Neill, 1981; Pineo & Goyder, 1988; Pollock, Bowman, Gendreau & Gendreau, 1975). 
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However, several questions, such as — Why do more women than men continue to attend 
university and community college part-time? Do enrolment patterns in various postsec- 
ondary programs continue differ for males and females? Are issues of access the same for 
both groups? For example, how would student financial schemes such as that proposed by 
McDonough and Wright (1998) affect access for women and men? — remain unanswered 
or require reconsideration. 

Older Adult Learners 

Recent Statistics Canada data (1997) indicate that the majority of full-time postsec- 
ondary students (92%) are between the ages of 18 and 22. Students 25 years and older 
account for only 7% of full-time enrolments in postsecondary education. 

As Figure 3 indicates, the majority of part-time university participants are comprised 
of individuals over the age of 25. However, in the last five years reported in Figure 3, the 
proportion of “older” part-time undergraduates has declined. Increases are evident only in 
the 40-49 age cohort (from 1 1% in 1976-77 to 18% in 1995-96). 

Only one article specifically considers older individuals as potential clientele for 
universities. This article, authored by Pitman ( 1 974), was written in an era of steady-state 
enrolments, amid predictions of declining numbers by Ontario high school graduates, and 
in reaction to a recommendation in The Learning Society - Report of the Commission on 
Postsecondary Education in Ontario that in order to assure access to every potential 



Figure 3 

Percentage distribution of part-time university undergraduate enrolment by age, 
1978-79 to 1995-96, Canada 
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mature student in Ontario “there should be a massive expansion of part-time adult educa- 
tion with store-front universities in smaller communities and an open university associ- 
ated with educational television and other technological developments” (p. 75). Pitman 
posits that although “it would be tragic if financial exigency led universities to develop a 
veritable circus of activity with the aim of attracting income, but with little relevance to 
the institutions’ fundamental purpose, or the skills and experience of those who have been 
gathered to form their faculties” (p. 76), it could be academically justifiable to reach out 
to groups currently not served by the university system. One such group, according to 
Pitman, may be older and retired individuals. As an example, he describes the Retired 
Citizens in Residence Program at Trent University, a week long seminar that brought 
together 30 retired men and their wives. Each morning participants participated in lectures 
tailored for this program; in the afternoons, they were free to attend regularly scheduled 
classes. Exposure to other elements of campus life, such as dining with full-time tradi- 
tional students, was encouraged. Evenings were spent discussing the day’s events and 
offering recommendations to the organizers. It was concluded that although only small 
numbers of retirees would likely enrol in credit programs at universities, residential pro- 
grams with a specialized, interdisciplinary, problem-based focus offered over a short, 
intense period of time may be appealing to this group. 

Distance learning provides another avenue for enhancing access to older learners. 
Daniel & Smith (1979), in an article entitled Opening Open Universities described how 
increasing demand for student places, particularly part-time adult students, led to the 
establishment of two open universities in Canada — Athabasca University in Alberta in 
1972 and Tele-universite project at the University of Quebec in 1972. Both universities 
shared two common features: “they are designed to serve working adults, usually without 
any academic prerequisites for entry, and they involve the delivery of instruction at a dis- 
tance” (p. 64). By 1977-78 approximately 12,000 individuals from diverse backgrounds 
and located across the province were enrolled in one or more Tele-universite courses. In 
the same year, Athabasca University reported 1,800 enrolments; this figure was expected 
to double in the following year. Athabasca attracted students with higher educational lev- 
els, primarily women and adults residing in rural areas. 

Part-time Students 

Part-time participation in universities and community colleges has expanded con- 
siderably over the past decades (see Figures 1 and 2, earlier in this review). However, only 
two studies (Anisef, 1989; Thompson & Devlin, 1992) focus on issues of access for part- 
time students. 

Noting that in the period between 1965 and 1985 part-time enrolment in university 
study increased by 300% for women and 158% by men, Anisef (1989) employed data 
from the 1973-74 and 1983-84 National Graduate Surveys to examine the changing 
influence of demographic, regional, socio-economic, and financial factors on registration 
status. This study was based on the assumptions that: (1) the number and diversity of 
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part-time students would likely grow and (2) by the 1990s the “traditional” university 
student (i.e., one who directly enters from secondary school) as the majority would be 
replaced with an older, female clientele. Findings revealed that between 1973-74 and 
1983-84, the influence of region on registration status was reduced for both males and 
females and age was a statistically significant factor for male and female undergraduates 
(i.e., part-time enrolees were older). Marital status and dependent children influenced 
registration status with greater numbers of married men and women enrolling part-time 
in the latter time period. Higher parental socio-economic status was significantly related 
to part-time study and this increased over time. In 1973—74, for both males and females, 
applying for a government loan had a negative impact on enrolling part-time. By 
1983-84, there was a positive relationship between applying for student financial assis- 
tance and postsecondary study. 

Building on findings of Anisef (1989) and others, Thompson & Devlin (1992) 
sought to determine the extent to which universities accommodated part-time students. 
The authors speculated whether the dramatic increase in part-time study at universities 
occurred “because of or in spite of organizational conditions intended to facilitate access” 
(p. 59). Questionnaires designed to solicit information about enrolment patterns, the 
extent to which programs of evening and weekend courses were decentralized, and insti- 
tutional practices in relation to part-time students, were sent to a non-representative sam- 
ple of seven universities. 

Although the authors qualify their findings as “both empirical and impressionistic” 
(p. 62), they found that the consequences of a decentralized system of evening/weekend 
courses were unclear. Moreover, several confounding variables interfered with interpreta- 
tion of the data, including: inconsistent definitions of “what constitutes part-time study”; 
the interrelationship between the number part-time students and the number of 
evening/weekend courses; insufficient student profile data; and lack of sufficient informa- 
tion on which to determine demand for evening/weekend courses. Despite the “fragmen- 
tary” and “inconclusive” nature of the data, Thompson & Devlin conclude that “part-time 
students, and in particular those who are unable to attend during the day, are not particu- 
larly well-served by Canadian universities; that institutions are tolerant of part-time stu- 
dents but make little attempt to recruit them actively” (Thompson & Devlin, 1992, p. 70). 

Graduate Students 

As Figure 4 reveals, full-time graduate enrolments have risen at a steady rate. Since 
1983-84, whereas part-time graduate student enrolment by women has increased consid- 
erably, participation by men has been static. 

Figure 4 raises several questions about access to graduate programs. Could limited 
access to part-time graduate programs explain part-time participation patterns? Is accep- 
tance into full-time graduate programs — including access to scholarships — still biased 
towards males? To what extent does access to graduate study vary by discipline? To date, 
none of the articles in the CJHE has addressed issues related to access to graduate study. 
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Figure 4 

Full-time and part-time graduate enrolment, 1970-71 to 1995-96 by Sex, Canada 
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Students with Disabilities 

Very few studies have examined the enrolment of students with disabilities in 
Canadian postsecondary institutions. In a document released by The Council of Ministers 
of Education entitled, Opportunities: Postsecondary Education and Training for Students 
with Special Needs (1987) access and retention issues pertaining to students with disabil- 
ities were highlighted. According to this report, students with special needs remain under- 
represented in higher education; however, enrolments have increased for this group. 

Only one article in the CJHE examines the degree to which universities across 
Canada were dealing with issues of access and retention for students with disabling con- 
ditions. By surveying the Coordinators of Services for Students with Disabilities at 46 
major universities, Leigh-Hill (1992) endeavoured to ascertain the extent to which: 

(a) specialized services were provided to enhance success by disabled students, and 

(b) campuses were physically accessible. 

The findings revealed that both small and large institutions were attempting to 
accommodate special needs students by offering a wide variety of services including gen- 
eral advising and support staff designated to assist students with disabilities. However, for 
certain disability groups, “accessibility continues to be a problem at both small and large 
universities” (p. 72). Particularly noteworthy was the finding that differences between 
large and small universities was not great; however, although more students with disabil- 
ities attended small universities, these institutions provide fewer resources and services. 
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Leigh Hill (1992) concluded that overall, universities have embraced this issue and are 
attempting to improve both facilities and resources. 

Participation by Minority Groups 

Access to higher education by ethnic, cultural, and racial minorities has been iden- 
tified as a problem in numerous Canadian policy documents. Although the American body 
of higher education is replete with studies on the topic of access by minority groups, few 
Canadian studies exist and none have been published in the CJHE. The lack of research 
is compounded by the availability of data containing meaningful information about minor- 
ity groups. 

Participation by Language Groups 

Only two studies consider the issue of access by individuals from different lan- 
guage groups. Guppy’s 1984 article, summarized earlier in this review, concluded that 
over a 50 year time span, differences in university participation by English and French 
groups had declined. 

Wilkinson (1994) investigated why a small proportion Francophones in North 
Eastern Ontario continue to university studies, and of those who enrol, continue their stud- 
ies entirely in English. From an administrative perspective, low demand for Francophone 
courses presents an ongoing challenge for bilingual universities to offer a range of offer- 
ings for Francophone students. Hence, low enrolments may lead to the diminishment of 
academic French culture in North Eastern Ontario. 

Factor analyses of responses to questions about attitudes toward French and English 
by 1,586 Francophone students revealed that “two factors separate those who plan to con- 
tinue in French: belief in the superiority of English culture and belief in the pleasurable- 
ness of French. Three factors separate those who plan to continue in English: belief in the 
non-importance of French, belief in the dominance of English, and belief in the inade- 
quacy of their French” (Wilkinson, 1994, p. 39). He concludes that in order to motivate 
students to maintain their Francophone culture, school policies should focus on counter- 
ing the belief that English is dominant, emphasizing the practical use of French at both the 
secondary and postsecondary levels, and instilling confidence in students about their abil- 
ity to speak French. 

RESEARCH ON ACCESS FOR THE YEAR 2000 AND BEYOND 

Until the late 1980s, national attention on issues of equality of opportunity served 
to promote postsecondary participation in Canada. Access policies were shaped primar- 
ily by the long held view that the most disadvantaged were those with the least education 
and that the route to improved life chances was through the educational system. By the 
mid- to late 1990s, the “access for all” sentiment had been replaced by debates around 
issues of education and employment in relation to economic rationality and efficiency. In 
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the current era of reduced funding for postsecondary education (largely due to decreased 
federal transfer payments to the provinces), restricted labour markets, and increasing 
demands that postsecondary institutions be held more accountable, the policy discourse 
has been delimited to discussions about the types of skills needed in the new economy, 
the forms of postsecondary education required to acquire these skills, and an emphasis 
on the private and public rates of return to investments in postsecondary education. 

As current and future economic, political, and social winds shape the answer to the 
question “Who should have access to postsecondary education?” the questions posed at the 
beginning of this introduction will continue to be relevant in the 21st century and existing 
publications should continue to provide valuable insights into policies and practices related 
to access. Financing issues such as tuition fee increases and proposed changes to student 
financial assistance may have the greatest impact on the criteria and conditions of access 
by determining what it means to “have a chance” 2 to participate in higher education. 

The articles published in the CJHE since the 1970s and summarized in the intro- 
duction to this reader demonstrate that the topic of access is complex and multidimen- 
sional. To capture and comprehend the topic in its entirety, various approaches to the study 
of access will be required. As numerous authors advise, careful analyses of factors histor- 
ically affecting access, coupled with sage predictions of current and changing conditions, 
will provide policy makers with useful information about the potential effects of proposed 
policies and practices on the postsecondary system. Ongoing trend analyses of enrolment 
patterns to monitor the extent to which changes to postsecondary systems (such as 
increased tuition fees) promote or limit entry to postsecondary institutions by currently 
just-represented and under-represented groups will provide a retrospective evaluation of 
the effects of new policies. Finally, rigorous conceptual and empirical research on access 
issues for the millennium should be encouraged. 

Two additional questions must take precedence in any debate on access. Without 
clear answers to the questions — What is the purpose of higher education? and Who is 
higher education for? — federal, provincial, and postsecondary institutional policy initia- 
tives may instead be based on pragmatic and short sighted assumptions, largely driven by 
political considerations which neither benefit the participants of higher education nor soci- 
ety which is expected to gain from the investment. 
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Notes 

1 This term refers to the practice of temporary dismissal from the university to provide stu- 
dents the opportunity to “retire to the country” to reflect on their futures. 

2 See Burbules, Lord & Sherman (1982). 
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ABSTRACT 

Part-time university undergraduate students’ participation in the Canadian post- 
secondary education system has grown substantially over the past several decades. This 
growth raises questions concerning the factors influencing students’ decisions to enrol 
full- or part-time. The research presented here is based on the 1973-74 and 1983-84 
National Postsecondary Student Surveys conducted by Statistics Canada and examines the 
changing influence of demographic, regional, socioeconomic and financial factors on reg- 
istration status. 

The results indicate: (1) a diminishing impact of regional forces in choosing part- 
time registration status; (2) a dramatic increase of women in part-time studies (particularly 
older women); (3) that being married and having dependent children has become signifi- 
cantly less of a barrier for enroling part-time; (4) that students from more educationally 
advantaged backgrounds were more likely to register full-time in both survey years and 
the effect of parents’ education remained unchanged across the surveys; (5) students that 
either applied for a government loan or borrowed to finance their studies were more likely 
to enrol full-time; this pattern was clearer for both sexes in 1983-84 than in 1974-75. 

These detailed findings are evaluated in terms of social changes in Canada, particu- 
larly with respect to women’s increased participation in education and the labor market. 
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While part-time university students constitute a relatively new clientele in higher educa- 
tion, their number and diversity is likely to grow, increasing our need to acquire new and 
more detailed information. 



RESUME 

L’ importance des etudiants universitaires de premier cycle a temps partiel dans le 
reseau canadien de 1 ’education postsecondaire s’est grandement accrue au cours des 
demieres decennies. Cette croissance souleve des questions quant aux facteurs influen9ant 
la decision des etudiants de s’inscrire a plein temps ou a temps partiel. La recherche dont 
il est ici question se fonde sur les enquetes nationales sur les etudiants du niveau 
postsecondaire realisees en 1973-1974 et 1983-1984 par Statistique Canada. Elle etudie 
1’evolution de 1’ influence des facteurs demographiques, regionaux, socio-economiques et 
financiers sur le genre d’ inscription. 

On a tire les conclusions suivants. 1) Les facteurs regionaux ont de moins en moins 
d’ influence dans la decision de s’inscrire a temps partiel. 2) Le nombre de femmes 
(particulierement de femmes plus agrees) a fortement augmente chez les etudiants a temps 
partiel. 3) Le fait d’etre marie(e) et d’avoir des enfants a charge est devenu un obstacle 
beaucoup moins important a l’inscription a temps partiel. 4) Les etudiants provenant de 
milieux ayant re9u une meilleure education etaient plus susceptibles de s’inscrire a plein 
temps, dans les deux annees d’enquete, et l’influence de l’education des parents est 
demeuree la meme d’une enquete a l’autre. 5) Les etudiants qui avaient soit demande un 
pret du gouvemement soit contracts un emprunt pour financer leurs etudes etaient plus 
susceptibles de s’inscrire a plein temps, et cela se verifiait davantage en 1983-1984 qu’en 
1973-1974, chez les etudiants des deux sexes. 

Ces conclusions detaillees sont evaluees sur le plan des changements sociaux au 
Canada, particulierement pour ce qui est de la participation accrue des femmes a 
l’education et au marche du travail. Alors que les etudiants universitaires a temps partiel 
constituent une clientele relativement nouvelle de 1’ education superieure, leur nombre et 
leur diversite continueront vrais semblablement a augmenter, rendant ainsi encore plus 
grand notre besoin de nouveaux renseignements plus detailles. 



INTRODUCTION 

Canada is experiencing a change from an industrial to a knowledge-based society 
where many newly created jobs are in knowledge processing, handling and the services 
sectors. Dramatic, even extraordinary, growth in postsecondary education over the past 
quarter century reflects or correlates with this transition. Between 1965 and 1985, full- 
time university and college enrolments multiplied by a factor of 4.10 to 1,120,500 and 
expenditures totaled $9.3 billion (Watts, 1987). 

Another significant development has been the growth in part-time university enrol- 
ments in the last two decades, increasing almost 300%, from 73,000 in 1965 to 285,000 
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in 1985 (Belanger & Omiecinski, 1985). In contrast, total full-time enrolments increased 
by 179% during the same time period. 

Belanger et al. (1982) has presented an historical review of participation in part-time 
university studies from 1939 to 1979. This review shows that women outnumbered men 
in the part-time student population in the 1940s and continue to do so. By 1984, 62% of 
the part-time undergraduate population were comprised by women. Furthermore, the part- 
time student population has broadened in age and continues to age. In 1971, 44% of 
part-time students were 30 years of age or over; by 1984 this proportion increased to 64%. 

Bertrand (1982) concludes that the ‘traditional’ university student (that is, one who 
directly enters from secondary school) will no longer be in the majority by the 1990s. 
Rather, a different population — one that tends to be older and female and whose periods 
of study extend over a number of years and often across different disciplines — is enter- 
ing Canadian universities in greater numbers. 1 Campbell (1984) urges university adminis- 
trators to shift their focus on preoccupation with traditional students and formulate poli- 
cies that will better serve the needs of a ‘new majority’ of adult learners. The Levy- 
Coughlin Partnership (1981) in a survey of some 4000 part-time university students devel- 
ops a picture of this new majority. They are well-educated, career-oriented individuals 
with a persistent commitment to education. About half of those surveyed had aspirations 
to professional or graduate school education and most were generally satisfied with their 
educational experiences. Perhaps the most significant barrier perceived was the availabil- 
ity of time to pursue their education because of work and personal commitments. 

This literature review shows that Canadian research studies pertaining to part-time 
undergraduate university students have been almost exclusively descriptive the exception 
being Robert Pike’s study of part-time studies in Ontario (1978). The increased numbers 
of part-time, older, female students raise a number of important issues and researchable 
questions. For instance, what sociological factors help us understand the decision to study 
on a part-time basis? Has the influence of these factors altered over the decades? What 
socioeconomic and demographic changes in Canada have influenced the decision to study 
part-time? In 1965, for example, 26% of the total university population was composed by 
part-time students. Twenty years later this increased to 38% (Belanger & Omiecinski, 
1986). While some of this increase can be attributed to a population composition shift in 
the 25-44 age group (26.7% in 1961 and 32.2% in 1986), other social changes, particu- 
larly increases in the participation by women in postsecondary education and the labour 
market provide more convincing arguments (COPS Bulletin, 1987). 2 

MODEL AND DATA 

The conceptualization of the choice process leading to matriculation as a full or 
part-time student was developed in a previous paper and builds on Hassler’s (1985) 
work. Hassler states: 
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. . . visualize the course of selection as being very much like a funnel. At 
the start, each high school student considers a wide variety of postsec- 
ondary school options. These options become increasingly more specific 
and detailed until we move to the mouth of the funnel, when the matricu- 
lation decision is made. At the beginning or predisposition phase, a num- 
ber of factors including students socioeconomic background, attitudes and 
attributes, the influence of significant others, high school characteristics, 
and academic ability are deemed to be important. The middle or search 
phase of the college choice model includes such factors as college com- 
munication strategies (e.g., campus visits, written information), perceived 
quality of postsecondary institutions and information-gathering (e.g., net 
cost of attending various postsecondary institutions). In the third phase or 
choice stage, students narrow their selection to one of several institutions. 
(Anisef, McAdam & Ting, 1987, p. 7) 

The decision-making model employed in this analysis assumes that at least a por- 
tion of university students make a conscious choice (whether explicit or implicit) 
between attending university full or part-time. This choice must be relevant to a suffi- 
ciently large number of students for changes in the mix of socio-demographic and eco- 
nomic variables to be associated with changes in the over-all balance between full-time 
and part-time students. 

Whiie decision-making model(s) are insensitive to more general social changes that 
subsequently influence postsecondary choice, their repeated use serves to identify important 
changes in the effects of variables. More global or general social changes (e.g., increases in 
female labor force participation) can then be introduced and discussed. After identifying 
temporal changes in the effects of selected characteristics on registration status, more gen- 
eral social changes (e.g., increased female labor force participation) will be considered. 

Data analysed in this paper derive from two nationwide postsecondary student sur- 
veys conducted by Statistics Canada for the Secretary of State. The 1974-75 survey was 
conducted in February, 1975 and the total sample consisted of 66,880 students in univer- 
sity and 35,925 community college students. The 1983-84 survey was conducted during 
February and March 1984. Of a total sample of 63,948, 54,302 usable responses were 
obtained, for a gross response rate of 85 percent. 3 Respondents in both survey years were 
stratified by province, type of institution, registration status and level of study. Within 
each stratum, there was proportional allocation by sex and field of study. A variety of data 
collection techniques were employed in both surveys. These included mail out question- 
naires, telephone reminders and telephone interviews. 

Both surveys experienced a number of problems with coverage of the target popula- 
tion, mainly under-coverage due to non-responding institutions, partial reporting, and tim- 
ing. One major institution did not participate in the 1974-75 survey while 24 university- 
level institutions failed to respond in the 1984-84 survey. 4 Most of the 24 non-responding 
universities were small, the exceptions being Mount Saint- Vincent, Concordia, York, 
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Winnipeg, and Lethbridge. Of these, Concordia and York are most important since both 
have enrolments in excess of 25,000 and attract large numbers of part-time students and 
higher than average proportions of students from less privileged backgrounds. The esti- 
mated enrolment of the non-responding universities represented 10. 3 % of total esti- 
mated university-level enrolment (Porter & Jasmin, 1987). Thus, while non-responding 
institutions introduce some bias, we anticipate that the general patterns revealed in this 
analysis would not significantly alter had students from these institutions been included 
in the sample. 

A second, more severe limitation concerns student non-registrants and particularly 
part-time students in 1983-84. The sampling frame was derived from registration infor- 
mation in the Fall semester while data collection occurred in the Spring. A comparison of 
USIS information and the 1983/84 survey sample revealed that about 24% of part-time 
students were no longer registered when the survey was actually conducted. Since these 
‘missing’ students are likely to differ from those registered in both terms, it is difficult for 
us to generalize findings to all participating students in Canada. 

A third limitation pertains to the sorts of variables in the postsecondary student sur- 
veys that can be employed to empirically test Hassler’s choice model. While information 
regarding the influence of significant others, high school characteristics and academic per- 
formance and the contact of students with postsecondary institutions was simply not gath- 
ered other important variables are available. These variables (see Appendix) include: sex 
and age; marital status and presence of dependent children; parent’s highest level of edu- 
cation completed; whether respondents applied for government loans or borrowed money 
to finance their studies and respondent’s region of study. Ample evidence for the relevance 
of these variables to part-time university study is provided in a number of works (Anisef, 
1987; Anisef & Ting, 1985; Pike & McIntosh, 1978). 

METHODS 

To ascertain the effect of a characteristic on registration status while controlling for 
other characteristics, logistic regression models are employed (Fox, 1984). The estimated 
coefficients in the logistic models express the linear effects of independent variables on 
the logarithm of the odds-ratio, that is, the odds of registering part-time rather than full- 
time. It should be noted that positive coefficients indicate higher probabilities of register- 
ing part-time. Since it is difficult to conceptualize in terms of log-odds, the analysis trans- 
forms the coefficients into the change in probability resulting from a unit increment in an 
independent variable. This change in probability is computed by the formula: 

- p = (exp(Li/[l + exp(Li)] - exp(LO)/[l + exp(LO)]) x 100% 

where exp denotes the exponentiation to the power of the constant e, and LO — Ln[p/(1 — p)], 
the logit of the odds-ratio at the sample mean on the dependent variable, p. Ln denotes the 
natural logarithm. Li = LO + Bj represents the logit after a unit increment in the indepen- 
dent, where Bj is the estimated coefficient (Petersen, 1985). 
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In order not to bias the parameter estimates or the estimates of standard errors, the 
logistic analyses were based on unweighted data. Table I presents the descriptive statistics 
of variables employing the logistic analysis by sex and year. Standard deviations are com- 
puted for the variable AGE only. All the others are zero-one dummy-coded variables and, 
thus, are not interpretable in terms of standard deviations. 



Table 1 

Means of Variables in the Logit Models of Registration status by Sex and Year 
(Undergradu ates) 


VARIABLES 




1974-75 






1983-84 




Male 


Female 


1974-75 


Male 


Female 


1983-84 


Status 3 


.108 


.178 


.140 


.270 


.391 


.336 


Age* 5 


22.80 


23.58 


23.10 


25.32 


27.17 


2 6.32 




(4.31 


6.53 


5.46 


7.26 


9.02 


8.31) 


Married 


.171 


.183 


.177 


.224 


.288 


.259 


Child 


.077 


.105 


.090 


.156 


.237 


.200 


Loan 


.523 


.470 


.498 


.474 


.439 


.455 


Borrow 


.537 


.460 


.502 


.504 


.447 


.473 


Parents Education 














Secondary /Trades 


.295 


.283 


.290 


.315 


.297 


.305 


Some postsecondary 


.175 


.206 


.189 


.179 


.192 


.186 


Bachelor’s degree 


.126 


.129 


.127 


.143 


.138 


.140 


Post-graduate degree 


.081 


.096 


.087 


.109 


.093 


.100 


Regions 














Prairies 


.342 


.334 


.338 


.281 


.292 


.287 


Ontario 


.143 


.150 


.146 


.151 


.160 


.160 


Quebec 


.121 


.121 


.121 


.122 


.111 


.116 


Atlantic 


.271 


.287 


.278 


.330 


.324 


.327 


Sex 


--- 


— 


.461 


... 


... 


.542 


N c 


8181 


6984 




6008 


7115 




Year 


.464 












Note: All variables are unweighted 












a Part time students are coded 1, and full-time students, 0. 








b The standard deviations of AGE are in parentheses 










c The sub-sample sizes include only respondents with no missing cases on the variables in the logit models. 
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The specification of models is based on the availability of variables in both survey 
years. Since one major interest concerns the temporal changes in the effects of independent 
variables, logistic models are fitted to the data separately for the two survey years. Smce it 
is also important to distinguish the differential impact of independent variables separately 
for males and females, the logistic models are fitted for each sex within each year. These 
separate analyses result in four identical logistic models as shown in Tables 2 and 3. 



Table 2 

Estimated Coefficients and Predicted Changes in Percentage (. 
Models of Registration Status (Undergraduates), 1974-75. a 


* %) for the Logit 


VARIABLES 




MALES 






FEMALES 




Estimates 


P 


< 1 


Estimates 


P 


< 1 


Intercept 


- 7.925 


.0001 


— 


-5.938 


.0001 


— 


Age 


.213 


.0001 


2.23 


.150 


.0001 


2.30 


Married 


1.178 


.0001 


17.42 


1.428 


.0001 


29.65 


Child 


.534 


.0001 


6.32 


.702 


.001 


12.61 


Loan 


-.241 


.097 


-2.11 


-.195 


.18 


-2.68 


Borrow 


-.229 


.11 


-2.02 


-.334 


.021 


—4.38 


Parents Education* 5 


— 


.014 


— 


— 


<.001 


— 


Secondary /Trades 


-.076 


.48 


-0.71 


-.138 


.18 


-1.93 


Some postsecondary 


-.333 


.014 


-2.81 


-.28 


.014 


-3.80 


Bachelor’s degree 


-.346 


.031 


-2.91 


-.605 


.0001 


- 7.23 


Post-graduate degree 


-.489 


.017 


-3.89 


-.982 


.0001 


-10.30 


Regions 0 


— 


<.001 


— 


— 


< .001 


— 


Prairies 


.466 


.0059 


5.37 


.518 


.0018 


8.86 


Ontario 


.742 


.0001 


9.47 


.426 


.024 


7.10 


Quebec 


1.053 


.0001 


14.96 


1.126 


.0001 


22.24 


Atlantic 


.708 


.0001 


8.93 


.631 


.0002 


11.13 


-2 x log Likelihood (intercept) 




11341.3 




9681.9 




likelihood-ratio chi-square 




7504.2 (14 diff) 


5539.0 (14 diff) 


a The estimated coefficients and changes in percentage represent the likelihood that one chooses part-time 


as opposed to full time study. 












b The reference category is not formal education or less than secondary education. 




c The reference category is in the province of British Columbia. 
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The four models are then combined into a single model with first- and second-order 
interactions for sex, year and each of the other independent variables. 5 Analyses are per- 
formed employing this combined model to identify temporal changes in and sex differ- 
entials relative to the impact of other independent variables, that is, the interaction 
effects. Note that the principle of marginality is observed in all the non-additive models; 
that is, if an interaction term is present, the corresponding main effects are also included 
(Fox, 1984). 



Table 3 

Estimated Coefficients and Predicted Changes in Percentage £ %) for the Logit 
Models of Registration Status (Undergraduates), 1983-84. a 



VARIABLES 




MALES 






FEMALES 




Estimates 


P 


£ 
< 1 


Estimates 


P 


5? 
< 1 


Intercept 


-6.355 


.0001 


— 


-5.790 


.0001 


— 


Age 


.212 


.0001 


4.38 


.202 


.0001 


4.90 


Married 


.819 


.0001 


18.62 


1.374 


.0001 


32.63 


Child 


.279 


.038 


5.84 


.013 


.91 


6.81 


Loan 


-.471 


.0005 


-7.04 


-.308 


.0044 


- 7.04 


Borrow 


-.356 


.0025 


-6.42 


-.589 


.0001 


-12.83 


Parents Education* 3 





< .001 


— 


— 


< .001 


— 


Secondary /Trades 


.057 


.57 


1.14 


-.041 


.66 


-.97 


Some postsecondary 


-.191 


.11 


-3.60 


-.127 


.22 


-2.98 


Bachelor’s degree 


-.568 


.0001 


-9.67 


-.389 


.0011 


-8.78 


Post-graduate degree 


-.313 


.029 


-5.71 


-.783 


.0001 


-16.41 


Regions 0 





.16 








.033 


— 


Prairies 


-.018 


.809 


-.365 


-.028 


.82 


-.67 


Ontario 


.208 


.16 


4.29 


.267 


.048 


6.51 


Quebec 


.228 


.13 


4.72 


.248 


.085 


6.04 


Atlantic 


.017 


.90 


.34 


.091 


.46 


2.19 


-2 x log Likelihood (intercept) 




8328.7 




9863.5 




likelihood-ratio chi-square 




3853.6 




5315.1 





a The estimated coefficients and changes in percentage represent the likelihood that one chooses part-time 
as opposed to full time study. 

b The reference category is not formal education or less than secondary education. 
c The reference category is in the province of British Columbia. 
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FINDINGS 

Environmental and demographic characteristics 

The effect of a student’s region of study 6 for 1974-75 is clearly supported by the esti- 
mated coefficients shown in Table 2. Overall regional effects are statistically significant 
at p < .001 for both sexes. Particularly noteworthy was the far greater likelihood of male 
and female undergraduates from Quebec choosing part-time status than British Columbian 
undergraduates. By way of illustration, male Quebec undergraduates were 15% more 
likely and female Quebec undergraduates 22% more likely than their British Columbian 
peers to select part-time registration status. 

The impact of a student’s region of study on choice of registration status in 1983-84 
is statistically significant for females (p = .033) but not for males. A comparison of esti- 
mated coefficients in Tables 2 and 3 generally indicates that a sharp reduction of influence 
by region on registration status for both sexes has occurred between 1974-75 and 1983-84. 
Age played a modest but statistically significant role for male and female undergraduates 
(p = .0001) in its influence on registration status. Older male students were more likely to 
study part-time in 1974-75. Results are virtually identical for female undergraduates. 

The effect of age on registration status in 1983-84 was similar to that identified for 
1974 - 75 . Older male and female undergraduates were more likely to enrol part-time in 
1983-84 (p = .0001). 

Marital status, of all student characteristics in the regression model (and particularly 
for females), had the most powerful impact on determining registration status. This effect 
was statistically significant atp = .0001. Married female undergraduates were 29.6% more 
likely than single female undergraduates to opt for part-time registration status. Married 
male undergraduates were 17% more likely than single male undergraduates to enrol part- 
time. It can be seen that marriage, with its associated family obligations, was one factor 
that strongly predisposed undergraduates to study part-time in 1974-75. 

The family obligations associated with being married exerted effects on male and 
female undergraduates in 1983-84 similar to those in 1974-75. Married males were 19% 
more likely and married females 33% more likely to enrol part-time in 1983-84 (p = .0001). 
Female undergraduates with children were 13% more likely to enrol part-time while male 
undergraduates with similar obligations were 6% more likely to study part-time. 

The presence of dependent children also had strong effects on registration status for 
both male and female undergraduates (p = .001) in 1974-75. While the influence of hav- 
ing dependent children on registration status was similar for male undergraduates across 
the survey years the situation altered for female undergraduates. Male undergraduates in 
1983-84 were 6% more likely to enrol part-time (p=.038). For female undergraduates the 
relationship is not statistically significant (p = .91). It would appear that women in the 
eighties do not identify having dependent children as a rationale for choosing part-time 
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over full-time registration. Part of the explanation may relate to improvements in daycare 
and the increased commitment by women to participate fully in higher education. While 
this may be so for many women, the reader should recall that the postsecondary surveys 
may not adequately reflect the situation of all part-time students in Canada, given the large 
number of part-time undergraduates that dropped out before the surveys were conducted. 

Socioeconomic Status 7 

The overall impact of parents’ education on registration status was statistically sig- 
nificant for male (p = .014) and female (p = .001) undergraduates in 1974-75. Recall that 
no formal education or less than secondary education is the reference category employed 
in the analysis. Table 2 reveals, for male and female undergraduates alike, that the proba- 
bility of enrolling full-time increases as parental educational attainment increases. By way 
of illustration, female undergraduates whose parents have a secondary school/trades edu- 
cation are 2% more likely than peers whose parents have no formal education or less than 
secondary to opt for full-time registration status. In contrast, female undergraduates whose 
parents are postgraduates are 10% more likely to enrol full-time. The pattern for male 
undergraduates is similar, but less marked. 

The overall effect of parent’s education or registration status for male and female 
undergraduates also proved statistically significant (p < .001) in 1983-84. Students from 
a more advantaged educational background (particularly if parents had a postgraduate 
education) were more likely to enrol full-time in undergraduate studies. For example, 
female undergraduates whose parents have a postgraduate education were 16% more 
likely to enrol full-time than counterparts whose parents had no schooling or less than sec- 
ondary. When female undergraduates whose parents have a secondary/trades education is 
examined the probability of enrolling full-time is reduced to less than 1%. 

Economic Factors 

Male and female undergraduates who applied for a government loan to support their 
university studies were somewhat less likely to enrol part-time in 1974-75. These effects 
were not statistically significant. 

While the effect of applying for a government loan was not statistically significant 
for either male or female undergraduates in 1974-75, such was not the case in 1983-84. 
For both sexes, an application for a loan increased the probability of enrolling full-time 
(p = .0005 for males and p = .0044 for females). Thus, male and female undergraduates 
were approximately 7% more likely to enrol on a full rather than part-time basis if they 
had applied for a government loan. 8 

When we turn to examining the impact of borrowing to finance university studies a 
similar pattern emerges. Those male and female undergraduates who borrowed were less 
likely to enrol part-time. While the effect of borrowing is not statistically significant for 
males it is for females (p = .021). Thus, female undergraduates that borrow are 4% less 
likely to enrol part-time. 
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While the effect of borrowing to finance university studies on registration status proved 
statistically significant only for females in 1974-75, this effect was significant for both 
sexes (p=. 0025 for males and p=. 0001 for females) in 1983-84. By way of illustration, 
male undergraduates who borrowed were 6% more likely while female undergraduates 
were 1 3% more likely to enrol full-time. 

These findings illustrate a common sense linkage between registration status, total 
educational costs and the need to either borrow or apply for loans. Full-time study is more 
costly than part-time study and substantially increases the need to borrow. It should also 
be noted that success at borrowing may enable students to register full-time while failure 
may require students to enrol part-time. 

Interactions 

There was a greater probability of older women than older men enrolling part-time 
in 1974-75 (p = .0001) but not in 1983-84. Married women were more likely than married 
men to enrol on a part-time basis in both survey years though this tendency was more pro- 
nounced in 1983-84. Finally, an interaction effect between sex and parent’s education (at 
the postgraduate level) was detected in both survey years. Female undergraduates whose 
parents attained a postgraduate degree proved more likely than their male counterparts to 
enrol part-time. 

Temporal changes 

This part of the analysis offers us the opportunity to identify changes in the effects 
of variables in the regression models for males and females separately between 1974-75 
and 1983-84. 

Environmental and demographic characteristics 

Estimated coefficients in Table 4 clearly demonstrate that student’s region of study 
had substantially diminished in its effect on registration status from 1974-75 to 1983-84. 
This applies equally to male (p = .008) and female undergraduates (p < .001). This should 
not be interpreted to mean that region does not count. Only that its impact relative to other 
variables in our regression models has weakened in influencing the choice of registration 
status. Female undergraduates that live permanently in Ontario form the exception to this 
general pattern. Although the estimated coefficient indicates a small decline in effect (rel- 
ative to British Columbia) the result is not statistically significant. 

While the effect of age declined slightly among males, this decline is not statisti- 
cally significant. Among females the impact of age on choosing to study part-time actu- 
ally increased and this increase is statistically significant (p = .00001). A separate exam- 
ination of second-order interactions shows that the sex difference in impact of age is sta- 
tistically significant over time while the differential impact of age for the two sexes has 
diminished. Why has this happened? At the university level, the female component 
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increased dramatically from 21 % in 1955 to 48% in 1985 (National Forum, 1987). From 
1970 to 1985 the number of women in Canadian universities more than doubled and the 
increase in enrolments during the 1970s was caused almost exclusively by the increased 
participation of women, particularly those over the age 24 attending as part-time students 
(CAUT, Forum Notes, 1987). While part-time studies offer new opportunities for all 
Canadians this is increasingly perceived by women over 30 as an important strategy for 
reshaping their life course. 

Among undergraduate males, marriage decreased in its effect on enrolling part-time 
from 1974-75 to 1983-84. This finding is statistically significant (p = .023). Among 
females, the decline in the effect of mamage was far more modest and not statistically sig- 
nificant (p = .69). For all undergraduates but particularly for males higher education in the 
1980s is perceived in ten-ns of its relation to career preparation and upgrading. This con- 
stitutes a shift in emphasis compared with the seventies. Married men increasingly 
recognize the need to upgrade their skill levels and credentials if they are to gain promo- 
tion or simply maintain job security. Given these developments over the last decade or so, 
marriage per se among men has had diminishing importance to influencing the choice of 
part-time registration status. While these same developments have influenced women. 



Table 4 

Estimated coefficients of first-order interactions in logit models of registration status 
by sex (undergraduates) 


VARIABLES 


Males 




Females 




Estimates 


P 


Estimates 


P 


Age X Year 


-.001 


.94 


.052 


.0001 


Married X Year 


-.360 


.023 


-.053 


.69 


Child X Year 


-.255 


.18 


-.688 


.0001 


Loan X Year 


-.176 


.35 


-.112 


.53 


Borrow X Year 


-.127 


.50 


-.254 


.16 


Parent’s education X Year 




.44 




.75 


Secondary /Trades 


.133 


.36 


.097 


.48 


Some postsecondary 


.142 


.43 


.158 


.31 


Bachelor’s degree 


-.222 


.29 


.215 


.27 


Post-graduate degree 


.176 


.48 


.199 


.41 


Regions X Year 




.0081 




<.001 


Prairies 


-.485 


.024 


.546 


.007E 


Ontario 


-.533 


.025 


-.160 


.49 


Quebec 


-.825 


.0005 


-.878 


.0001 


Atlantic 


.691 


.0017 


-.540 


.010 
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traditional role relationships between men and women have altered, albeit slowly. That 
changes are taking place is supported by the significant decline in effect on part-time reg- 
istration status among women of having dependent children (p=.0001). The decline 
among males was more modest and not statistically significant. While these temporal 
changes are positive they should not be cause for celebration. As mentioned earlier in this 
section, many part-time students dropped out before either the 1974-75 or 1983-84 sur- 
veys were conducted. More importantly, we know very little about those women (and 
men) who decided against enrolling either part- or full-time due to parental obligations 
and responsibilities. 

Socioeconomic status 

In all cases except among males whose parents had a bachelor’s level of education, 
there was no increased effect of parents’ education on part-time registration status from 
1974-75 to 1983-84. These effects are neither statistically significant for males (p = .44) 
nor females (p = .75). 

Economic factors 

These effects of either obtaining a government loan or borrowing to finance their 
university declined in importance for male and female undergraduates. However, such 
declines were not statistically significant. 

CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

The analysis of temporal changes in enrolling part-time among undergraduate stu- 
dents provide a number of significant insights that can be related to the choice model pre- 
sented earlier in this paper. While the decision to register on a full or part-time basis is sig- 
nificantly influenced by regional, demographic, socioeconomic and economic factors, 
dynamic social change (e.g., inflation, recession, demographic) can, in a relatively short 
period of time, influence the decision-making process that results in postsecondary 
choices. Thus, while regional forces played a substantial role in choosing part-time regis- 
tration status in 1983-84 their impact was more muted in comparison to 1974-75. 

Given the provincial range in studying part-time across Canada in 1983-84 (from 
22% in Nova Scotia to 52% in Quebec), uncovering the dimensions that make region a 
potent factor remains a critical problem for social scientists. As Belanger and Pedersen 
(1973) argue, national studies should systematically consider important regional differ- 
ences. Neglecting such differences may be misleading. 

A particularly significant temporal change concerns the dramatic increase of women 
in part-time enrolment — over 300% between 1965 and 1985. The corresponding increase 
for men was 158% (Belanger & Omiecinski, 1987). This means that women have become 
an even more dominant group in part-time studies, making up about 59% of enrolments. 
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This part-time enrolment surge is indicative of even more fundamental changes with 
respect to the status of women and sex roles over the past 40-50 years. In considering the 
postsecondary system as a whole, the proportion of female students shifted from 36% in 
1955 to 49% in 1985. At the university level the shift was more dramatic, from 22% 
in 1955 to 48% in 1985 (National Forum, 1987). However, to place this change in per- 
spective the majority of Canadian women and men (71% and 68% respectively in 1985) 
have no more than a high school education. Furthermore, about twice as many men as 
women possess trade certificates and diplomas (Canadian Congress for Learning 
Opportunities for Women, 1986). 

Equally dramatic has been the increased participation by women, 15-64, in the 
Canadian labor force, from 21 % in 1941 to 55% in 1985. In the past decade or so, the 
labor force participation of women with young children (3 years of age or younger) has 
grown most significantly, from 31% in 1976 to 56% in 1985 (Canadian Congress for 
Learning Opportunities for Women, 1986). Oppenheimer (in Romaniuc, 1987) sees this as 
reflecting an “economic squeeze” where a larger number of babyboomers entered a labor 
force in a time of economic slowdown and rising inflation. While modeling their aspira- 
tions for high standards of living on those of their parents, rising inflation and unemploy- 
ment meant that consumption aspirations outstripped the economic resources for achiev- 
ing them — usually the husband’s income. Rather than suffer from relative economic 
deprivation, women in the U.S. (and I would suggest women in Canada) have entered the 
labor force in ever increasing numbers. 

Increases in postsecondary and labour force participation by women parallel a more 
fundamental shift from a traditional division of sex roles toward a greater integration of 
women into the economic system. Romaniuc (1987) cites Thornton and Freedman who 
found that “American women had made a tremendous shift toward more egalitarian sex 
roles between 1962 and 1977” (pp. 65-66). Changes in general principles have been 
occurring with substantial increases in a nontraditional orientation among women. 
Accompanying these global changes is a decline in fertility rates, with fewer people mar- 
rying (or those that marry, marrying later in life) and many more divorcing (Romaniuc, 
1987). Thus, the number of married part-time undergraduates declined from 61.2% in 
1974-75 to 56.9% in 1983-84. The proportion either separated or divorced increased from 
5.9% to 8.5%. While it makes sense that an increasing number of divorced or separated 
persons are viewing a university education as a strategy for adapting to changed circum- 
stances, reshaping lives and forging new career directions, information to test this hypoth- 
esis is not available in the postsecondary student surveys. 

I suggest also that the data provide indirect evidence for a role incompatibility or 
conflict theory, particularly with regard to working mothers who enrol as part-time uni- 
versity students. While general changes in sex roles and attitudes have clearly occurred, 
most housework chores and child-rearing responsibilities are assumed by working wives 
(Romaniuc, 1987). 
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Adult learners (and particularly women) often encounter indifference to their prob- 
lems on Canadian campuses (Campbell, 1984). A study of mature students at Atkinson 
College in Ontario led the authors to conclude that: 

. . . our analysis points to fundamental gender differences in the transition 
to university. Such differences should be addressed by universities con- 
cerned with amelioration or easing the problems encountered by part-time 
adult learners who must frequently juggle personal, work and family 
responsibilities. (Anisef & Ting, 1985, p. 183). 

As I indicated earlier, the comparison of the 1983-84 survey sample and USIS informa- 
tion shows that a significant minority of part-time students (about 24%) were no longer 
registered when the survey was conducted. It is likely that students that persisted, did so 
in part because they were able to resolve their ‘role incompatibility’ problems. Without 
being able to trace the university careers of part-time students from the time they first reg- 
ister in programs, the role incompatibility hypothesis must remain at the level of plausi- 
ble speculation. Lome Tepperinan and Charles Jones (1988) suggest the unfolding of a 
trend whereby, between the present and 2025, the adult female life cycle will become 
increasingly individualized. This individualization refers to an increase in the number of 
statuses, an increased movement among statuses over time and an increasing variation in 
the predictors of status among women. If this is so, then the negative consequences of role 
incompatibility may be part of this unfolding. As women adjust, the stress resulting from 
role incompatibility should diminish. Should universities recognize that future clientele, 
in the face of a diminishing 1 8-24 age cohort, will consist of older, part-time students, 
they may respond by becoming more accommodating and institutionally less rigid. This 
too, should help reduce the stress associated with role incompatibility. 

Both postsecondary surveys show that greater proportions of part-time students are 
drawn from disadvantaged backgrounds than are full-time students. And yet over half of 
all part-time students in 1983-84 already held postsecondary qualifications. About 28% 
had completed no more than a secondary level education. These observations suggest that 
the ‘second-chance’ hypothesis applies to only a minority of part-time students. (Porter, 
1 986). For the majority, part-time study is a reaction to a changing technological society 
and the resulting need for lifelong learning skills upgrading. But what are the outcomes 
(e.g., for the labor market) of part-time study? While teachers constituted the major clien- 
tele for part-time studies in the early 1970s, this clientele has since declined. In 1983-84 
only 8.7% of male and 12.8% of female part-time undergraduates selected Education as 
their major field of study. The comparable figures for 1974-75 were 12.8% for male and 
27.1 % for females. Bertrand (1985) in her review of accessibility research in Quebec (the 
province having the largest proportion of part-time students) indicates strong concern by 
educators that a limited range of short, less prestigious programs of study are available to 
part-time students. These programs lead not to degrees but certificates. Furthermore, there 
is a particularly high incidence of part-time study among Francophones and women. 
Without additional educational and occupational outcome data it is difficult to evaluate the 
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more favorable ‘second chance’ or democratization perspective in contrast with the more 
critical or cynical perspective suggested by Bertrand. 

Given the greying of the Canadian population (by the year 2030 there should be 
twice as many Canadians over age 65), the focus on personal growth, the individual and 
life-long learning, the expansion and need for adult education programs seems assured. 
While part-time university students constitute a relatively new clientele in Canadian 
higher education their number and diversity will likely grow. And so will our need to 
acquire more detailed information regarding the experiences of various sub-groups of 
part-time university students. 
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Appendix 

2. Variables employed in this analysis 



Age 

Married 

Child 

Loan 

Borrow 

Regions 



Age of respondents in years. Since the 1974-75 data on age are grouped in 5 year intervals, the 
mid-points are used. 

Married respondents are coded as 1 and all others as 0. 

Respondents are coded 1 for those who had dependent children and 0 for those who had no 
dependent children. 

Those who had applied for government loans are assigned the value of 1 and those who had 
not, 0. 

Respondents are coded 1 if they had borrowed money to finance their university education and 
0 if otherwise. 

Recoded from the respondents' region of study, the five regions are: British Columbia, the 
Prairie provinces, Ontario, Quebec, and the Atlantic provinces. These regions are coded into 
four dummy variables, with British Columbia assigned as the reference category. 



Parent’s 

Education Parent’s (or guardian's) education is defined as the highest level of education completed by the 
more academically qualified parent. It is coded into five levels and represented by four dummy 
variables. The five levels are: (1) less than secondary school, (2) completed secondary or 
trades school, (3) some postsecondary college or university, and nursing or teachers college, 
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(4) Bachelor's degree, and (5) postgraduate degree — Master's, Ph.D., or degree in law, med- 
icine or dentistry. The “less than secondary school’ level is employed as the reference category. 

Sex The values of 1 and 0 are assigned to females and males, respectively. 

Year 

Registration 

Status Part-time respondents are coded 1 , and full-time respondents, 0. 



Notes 

1 At York University, for example, students are described not in terms of their year of study 
but in terms of course credits. 

2 Two-thirds of part-time university students were between the ages of 25—44 in both 1975 
and 1985. 

3 While the national postsecondary surveys contain information on part-time graduate stu- 
dents, only data pertaining to undergraduates are analysed in this paper. Of the total part-time uni- 
versity student population, more than 77% in 1974-75 and 86% in 1983-84 were at the under- 
graduate level. 

4 Weighted figures do not account for institutions not participating in the two surveys. 

5 An interaction effect occurs when two or more variables work together to produce a phe- 
nomenon (e.g. registration status). Interaction is present when the effect of one independent vari- 
able on the dependent variable actually depends on the attributes of one or more other indepen- 
dent variables. 

6 About 93% of students studying in a region also count that region as their permanent place 
of residence. While the data demonstrates the strong influence of “region,” the factor(s) associated 
with region (e.g., unemployment rate, relationship of universities and colleges) are not incorpo- 
rated into the analysis of registration status. 

2 One would anticipate that the economic status of student's parents would prove an impor- 
tant factor in determining registration status. Income and occupational information pertaining to 
parents were not requested when students' age equalled or exceeded 30. Since a large percentage 
of part-time university students are 30 years of age or older this precluded the use of income and 
occupation in this analysis. 

8 Causation, in this instance, may run in the opposite direction. Once students decide to enrol 
they may then seek a government loan. Much more is required for full-time than part-time atten- 
dance. Also, it has been traditionally easier to secure government loans as a full-time rather than 
as a part-time student. 
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ABSTRACT 

It is widely believed that high schools across Ontario have inflated grades in an 
attempt to help students secure admission to one of the province s universities. 
Universities, in turn, have raised their entrance requirements to allocate available spaces 
among an expanding pool of applicants. The intensified competition for higher marks has 
put considerable pressure on students and teachers, leading to the emergence of a number 
of grade-enhancing practices which potentially distort the admission process at postsec- 
ondary institutions. This paper analyzes university admission data for 1983-1993 and con- 
cludes that (a) there has been only a moderate increase in entering marks across the sys- 
tem, (b) it is necessary to distinguish inflationary mark changes from changes reflecting 
demographic and budgetary factors such as the increase in the pool of applicants and in 
the available spaces, and (c) different trends in entering marks for various programs are 
largely the result of demographic factors. It is also shown that while increases in entering 
marks across the university system have been modest, entering marks at individual insti- 
tutions have risen more sharply, a paradox explained by the redistribution of the first-year 
registrants among universities. 
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